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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


VOTING MACHINES IN RUSSIA 

Russian citizens will get a chance 
to use American voting machines this 
summer—but not to choose Soviet 
candidates. The machines will be part 
of America’s giant scientific, cultural, 
and technological exhibit to be set up 
in the Soviet capital for a 6-week 
showing around July. Exposition 
visitors can use the machines to select 
their favorite display. 


TOKYO WEDDING 


All of Japan is preparing for a gala 
holiday to celebrate the wedding of 


Crown Prince Akihito to Michiko 
Shoda. The ceremony will take place 
April 10. 


The royal wedding will break a long 
tradition in Japan that crown princes 
must choose their brides from mem- 
bers of a few royal families. Miss 
Shoda is the daughter of a Tokyo 
businessman. 


KHRUSHCHEV ON THE MOVE 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
plans to visit Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark some time this year. The 3 
Seandinavian countries have invited 
the Soviet leader to come in the hope 
that such a visit might improve re- 
lations between them and Russia. 


THE BIG TOP ON TV 


“The Greatest Show on Earth,” the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus, will put on a performance for 
ABC-TV viewers across the nation 
tonight, March 9. Check your news- 
paper for local time and station. 


LATIN AMERICAN VISITOR 


America is host this week to a 
friendly visitor from Latin America— 
President José Maria Lemus of El Sal- 
vador. His visit 
here, which begins 
today (March 9), 
includes talks with 
President Eisen- 
hower and a trip to 
New York City. 

President Le- 
mus’ trip to the 
United States is 
highly important to 
his country. While 
here, he hopes to convince American 
officials that El Salvador needs loans 
and other financial help in a hurry. 
Declining prices of that country’s 
chief exports—coffee and cotton—are 
causing widespread hardship. 


THE PAKISTANIS PAY UP 


Pakistan has found that its citizens 
are surprisingly honest when put to 
the test. Not long ago, the government 
of that Asian land appealed to all tax 
dodgers to pay up. The appeal brought 
out some 20,000 delinquent taxpayers 
who declared a total of $285,000,000 
in earnings for tax purposes. The gov- 
ernment collected about a fourth of 
this sum in taxes. 





José Lemus 

















TALBURT IN WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


JOBLESS in some areas don’t share in good times which much of nation enjoys 


Tough Economic Issues 


Considerable Unemployment, During a Period When Business 


Conditions Are Improving, Puzzles the Nation 


S America’s output of goods and serv- 
ices expanding rapidly enough? How 
can we provide jobs for the compara- 
tively large numbers of people who are 
now unemployed? Will the nation be 
seriously harmed if prices and living 
costs, over a period of years, keep ris- 
ing? How dangerous is the continued 
growth of our national debt? 

U. S. political leaders are engaged in 
a serious debate over such questions. 
Their dispute reveals a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the govern- 
ment’s main goals—in economic mat- 
ters—should be. 

Certain congressmen feel that the 
nation hasn’t been making a fast 
enough recovery from last winter’s 
business slump. They argue that the 
government should take definite steps 
to promote steady and rapid growth in 
the output of goods and services, and 
to help provide more and more job op- 
portunities for an expanding labor 
force. They feel that Uncle Sam 
should try to stimulate business activ- 
ity by spending large sums of money 
on housing, airports, schools, and vari- 
ous other projects. 

President Eisenhower and his chief 
advisers hold an entirely different 
viewpoint. According to the President, 
this is a time for the government to 
practice strict economy. He argues 
that one of our primary concerns 


should be to keep the federal budget 
balanced—avoiding further increases 
in the national debt. He feels that 
heavy governmental spending will in- 
crease the demand for goods abnor- 
mally, thereby pushing prices and liv- 
ing costs higher and higher, and work- 
ing a hardship on large numbers of 
people. 

Mr. Eisenhower and his aides con- 
tend that America is strong and pros- 
perous, and that the government 
doesn’t need to adopt special measures 
to stimulate business activity. Oppo- 
nents maintain that Uncle Sam should 
be taking positive steps to promote 
higher rates of production and employ- 
ment. Which side is correct? This is 
a tough question. 

Facts and figures on the subject pro- 
vide no clear-cut answers. They show 
that our nation’s economy is doing well 
in certain respects, and is facing dif- 
ficulty in others. 

The President’s latest economic re- 
port (sent to Congress in January) 
says that America has made “‘a prompt 
and sound recovery” from last winter’s 
business recession. By the end of 1958, 
Mr. Eisenhower explains, our produc- 
tion of goods and services was ap- 
proaching the highest level that had 
been reached prior to the slump. 

The nation’s total output for 1958 

(Continued on page 2) 


Strange Position 
of Tito’s Country 


Communist Yugoslavia Holds 
Firm Against Pressure 
of Soviet Union 


AST month, the Soviet Union and 
Red China celebrated the 9th anni- 
versary of their friendship pact. The 
leaders of these 2 big communist lands 
used the occasion to denounce a num- 
ber of other countries. Among those 
singled out for harsh criticism were 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 

In their ways of government and in 
their economic systems, 2 nations 
could hardly be more unlike than the 
United States and Yugoslavia. In 
America we have a freely elected gov- 
ernment in which 2 parties compete 
for leadership, as well as a system of 
free enterprise. Yugoslavia is a com- 
munist land with a 1-party system and 
an economy controlled to a consider- 
able degree by the government. 

Yet these nations have one thing 
in common—they do not want to see 
Russia or Red China dominate coun- 
tries which were formerly independ- 
ent. Even though Tito is a communist, 
he has stood firm in the face of Soviet 
and Chinese criticism, ard he has re- 
sisted every effort of Moscow to con- 
trol the Yugoslavian people. 

U. S. officials are following Yugo- 
slav-Soviet relations with great in- 
terest. The continued friction between 
these Red nations sheds a good deal 
of light on Russian aims. It also 
raises the question of what policies 
the United States should follow in 
dealing with Yugoslavia. 

Balkan land. The Red country 
which has refused to kowtow to the 
Soviet Union lies along the Adriatic 
Sea in southeastern Europe. It was 
formed 40 years ago—right after 
World War I—from the old Balkan 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, 
and from parts of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire. The word Yugoslavia 
means “Land of the South Slavs.” 

A bit larger than Wyoming, Yugo- 
slavia is a country of heavily forested 
mountains and great central plains. 
Most of the nation’s 18,000,000 people 


(Continued on page 6) 





FARM GIRL in Yugoslavia 
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NEW PLYMOUTHS coming off assembly lines at Detroit factory. When the auto industry does well, it gives a big boost to nation’s over-all business. 


Economic Issues 


(Continued from page 1) 


was worth 436.7 billion dollars. Despite 
the recession, we produced more than 
in any previous year except 1956 and 
1957. 

The average income per person last 
year, after payment of taxes, amounted 
to $1,784. This figure, though repre- 
senting slight over 
1957, set a new record. 
living 
been rising faster than incomes. 


only a increase 
have 
So, 
in terms of what his earnings would 


Unfortunately, costs 


actually buy, the average consumer was 
not quite so well off in 1958 as in the 
3 previous years. 

Most economic observers expect the 
current year to be a more prosperous 
one than 1958. While they don’t look 
for a business boom, they agree with 
Eisenhower that—in most 
the slump has ended. One 


President 
respects 
dark spot remains, however. 

Unemployment is considerably 
greater today than before the business 
decline started in the closing months 
of 1957. During most of the period 
since World War II, we have had fewer 
than 38,000,000 people jobless at any 
given time. Last spring the total rose 
to 5,437,000. Unemployment has not 
dropped back to its previous low level 
as business conditions have improved. 
In the early weeks of 1959, there were 
1,724,000 job-seekers. They made up 
7% of our civilian labor force. 

Why has unemployment continued at 
a high rate, while business conditions 
have made substantial improvement? 

In the first place, employers have 
been very cautious about taking on new 
helpers, even though there is a greater 
amount of work to be done. They pre- 
fer to let their present employes spend 
more time on the job and receive addi- 
tional wages. 

Also, many plants have installed new 
labor-saving equipment which enables 
them to operate with fewer workers 
than before. 

Finally, it must be remembered that 

as our population expands—the size 


of our labor force grows. The com- 
bined number of employed workers and 
job-seekers at the beginning of this 
year was 67,430,000. There had been 
an increase of nearly 700,000 since 
January 1958. Actually, quite a few 
more people were at work last January 
than a year earlier, but the number 
of unemployed was larger too. 

What's to be done? In Congress, a 
committee headed by Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas of Illinois is launch- 
ing a study of production, employ- 
ment, and prices. A Cabinet srroup 
led by Vice President Nixon is to ex- 
amine similar problems. From people 
who favor strong federal measures to 
stimulate business, these committees 
are likely to hear opinions such as the 
following: 

“Over the last 5 years, U. S. produc- 
tion of goods and services has in- 
creased by an average of less than 2% 
annually. It has scarcely kept up with 
population growth. This is an un- 
healthy situation, and one that must 
not be allowed to continue. 

“There are several reasons why we 
need to boost our rate of production: 

“(1) In a growing population, we 
have more and more workers each year, 
and a rapidly expanding economy is 
the only kind that can give them 
enough jobs. According to George 
Meany, President of the AFL-CIO; our 
country faces ‘a permanently unem- 
ployed force of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000’ 
unless economic growth is stepped up. 

““(2) We can and should provicle our 
people with a steadily rising standard 
of living. 

“(3) At the same time, we must con- 
tinue to supply our military forces with 
vast quantities of weapons. 

“(4) Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
in talking about Russia’s new ‘7-year 
plan,’ has predicted that Soviet produc- 
tion will increase almost 9% annually 
between now and 1965. This rate of 
growth, if achieved, will be more than 
4 times as high as our present one. Of 
course, Russia’s living standards are 
much lower than ours, and she needs 
to make a more rapid improvement. 
Nevertheless, we can’t afford to let the 
world see our production practically 


standing still while the Soviet Union 
moves swiftly forward. 

“In speeding up the nation’s eco- 
nomic machinery, Uncle Sam has a 
vital role to play. For instance, the 
federal government should be spending 
large sums to help with the construc- 
tion of schools. It should be spending 
increased amounts on airports, on 
housing projects, and on public health. 
Such activities would promote the sale 
of building materials and many other 
items. They would provide jobs and 
put more money into the hands of the 
people. 

“It is true that such a program 
would bring temporary increases in the 
national debt. This would be a small 
price to pay for greater national pros- 
perity, faster economic growth, and a 
higher rate of employment. 

“However, as the nation became 
more prosperous, and people’s earn- 
ings grew, income-tax collections would 
rise. So it seems likely that the budget, 
over a period of years, could be kept 
fairly well in balance. 

“It is often argued that increased 
government spending will, under cer- 
tain conditions, make so much addi- 
tional money available that people can 
bid prices up higher and higher. In 
other words, it might cause further 
inflation. This may or may not be 
true in all cases. The causes of infla- 
tion are still not completely under- 
stood, and they are a matter of heated 
dispute. 

“Labor leaders insist that business- 
men boost prices in order to reap ex- 
cessive profits. Employers argue that 
workers force prices and living costs 
upward by demanding higher wages. 
Still other people blame government 
spending. 

“But, in any case, we shouldn’t let 
the fear of rising prices prevent us 
from taking the necessary action to 
secure healthy economic growth. There 
are a number of ways in which the 
government can combat inflation and 
still help to stimulate business.” 

Although the economic debate isn’t 
conducted entirely along party lines, 
the foregoing views receive far more 
support among Democratic lawmakers 


than among Republicans. GOP con- 
gressional leaders are more inclined 
to support the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s views, which can be summed 
up as follows: 

“We are in good shape. If Ameri- 
ca’s economic system weren’t basi- 
cally strong and healthy, we couldn’t 
have made such a rapid recovery from 
last winter’s business slump. In the 
last quarter of 1958, our output of 
goods and services was nearly 6% 
higher than in the first quarter. 

“It is true that the nation still has 
too much unemployment, but—as busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve— 
more and more jobs will almost cer- 
tainly be available. 

“The best way for our federal gov- 
ernment to help achieve economic 
growth and continued prosperity, says 
President Eisenhower, ‘is through the 
prudent conduct of its own financial 
affairs.’ Uncle Sam is devoting large 
sums of money to necessary public 
works—highways, for example. But 
the Administration is against spend- 
ing government funds for the express 
purpose of stimulating business ac- 
tivity. 

“The Chief Executive explains: ‘It 
is not the federal government that 
makes prosperity in this country... . 
The decisions of 176,000,000 people... 
based upon their own need [are] far 
more important than what the govern- 
ment does. ... 

“‘*The federal government needs to 
do the things . .. that people cannot 
do for themselves, such as providing 
for the national security... . But when 
it comes to advancing and expanding 
our economy, that is by and large the 
business of [individuals and private 
firms |.’ 

“If the government is to launch ex- 
pensive new programs, it must finance 
them by boosting taxes or borrowing 
additional funds. President LEisen- 
hower is against either course. Here 
is one reason why he especially opposes 
any further increase in the huge na- 
tional debt: 

“Through a complicated financial 
process, federal borrowing generally 
creates new money. As this money is 
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pumped into our economic system, 
there is a greater demand for goods. 
As consumers compete more and more 
for available products, prices tend to 
rise, 

“This is inflation, and we’ve had too 
much of it already. In general a 
family must now pay about $122 for 
goods that would have cost $100 just 
10 years ago. Businessmen and farmers 
have seen their operating expenses 
rise alarmingly in recent years. Work- 
ers have had to pay more and more 
for food, housing, and other items. 

“Governmental agencies — federal, 
state, and local—have had to face 
steadily rising costs. The result has 
been higher taxes, more indebtedness, 
or deterioration in government serv- 
ices. Pr 

“President Eisenhower has this to 
say about inflation and its effect on 
the private individual: ‘It deals most 
cruelly with . .. those millions of our 
citizens whose incomes do not quickly 
rise with the cost’ of living. When 
prices soar, the pensioner and the 
widow see their security undermined; 
the man of thrift sees his savings melt 
away; the white collar worker, the 
minister, and the teacher see their 
standards of living dragged down.’ 

“Fortunately, prices have been fairly 
stable in recent months. On an aver- 
age, they are at about the same level 
they were last spring and summer. We 
must not start them on another up- 
ward spiral, and this is what might 
happen if we take hasty action to 
‘stimulate’ business conditions that 
are already improving.” 

These issues concerning America’s 
economic future are among the most 
complex and difficult problems imagi- 
nable. Regardless of what Congress 
does about them in its current session, 
they will require further debate and 
new decisions year after year. 

—By ToM MYER 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 4. 














1. The treaty between the 2 coun- 
tries was abrogated (ab’ré-gat-éd). 
(a) signed (b) renewed (c) abolished 
(d) criticized. 


2. The visiting diplomat was ez- 
tolled (éks-t6l’d’) in numerous 
speeches. (a) praised (b) attacked 
(c) mentioned (d) ignored. 


8. Many people felt that the senator 
should be impeached (im-péch’d’). (a) 
publicly honored (b) charged with 
misbehavior in office (c) re-elected (d) 
renominated. 


4. The prosecutor was known for his 
meticulous (mi-tik’i-lis) examination 
of witnesses. (a) sharp (b) clever 
(c) lengthy (d) extremely careful. 


5. Many diverse (di-vers’) views 
were aired at the conference. (a) con- 
structive (b) different (c) original 
(d) important. 


6. The candid (kan’did) remarks of 
the speaker drew repeated applause. 
(a) witty (b) straightforward (c) 
impromptu (d) interesting. 


7. Many Russian statements con- 
cerning the Berlin question have been 
belligerent (bé-lij’er-ént). (a) re- 
strained (b) encouraging (c) hostile 
(d) for propaganda purposes. 









LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
MARTIN VAN BUREN was President 
during depression of 1837 
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Past Difficulties in 
Our Nation’s Economy 


IVING standards in the United 

States today are higher than those 
of any other land. Through most of 
its history, this country’s prosperity 
has grown steadily—but there have 
been serious economic setbacks. (See 
page 1 article for survey of current 
business situation. ) 

The new United States, having won 
independence from Britain, almost 
came to ruin between 1783 and 1789. 
The federal government itself was 
nearly bankrupt. Trade with other 
lands was small. Farmers were in 
debt, and, in 1786, Daniel Shays led 
a farmers’ rebellion in Massachusetts 
to keep courts from seizing land for 
nonpayment of mortgages. 

After the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the nation’s first major depres- 
sion was the Panic of 1837, which 
occurred during a period of great eco- 
nomic expansion. Financiers were 
pouring money into railways, and 
states were building roads and canals. 
Prices for land had skyrocketed as 
easterners moved west to make new 
homes. Bankers—having made too 
many loans for the developments— 
found themselves in difficulty. 

Many banks closed. Factories fol- 
lowed suit, and large numbers of work- 
ers lost their jobs. Farmers suffered 
as crops failed. The government did 
practically nothing to help the situa- 
tion. 

After about 6 years of extreme hard- 
ship, the country got back on its feet. 
There were minor setbacks in business 


from time to time, but another serious 
depression did not come until the 
Panic of 1873. Corrupt politics and 
reckless business practices contributed 
to the downfall. Production and prices 
again rose faster than the buying 
power of the average American. 

Stores and factories had to close by 
the thousands between 1873 and 1876. 
Breadlines were set up in the cities for 
the unemployed, who numbered around 
3,000,000 among a total population of 
44,000,000 in 1874. 

Another depression took place in 
1893 as many banks failed. People, 
fearful of the value of paper money, 
began to hoard gold, and numerous 
railways went bankrupt. 

Over 8,000 businesses failed in 6 
months. “Armies” of unemployed 
roamed the country. One, led by Jacob 
Coxey of Ohio, went to the nation’s 
capital to demand assistance. 

Business was good again in the 
early 1900’s, and farmers prospered as 
never before during World War I. 
Their troubles returned after the con- 
flict, when Europe’s need for U. S. 
food—the output of which had been 
greatly increased in the war years— 
faded away. Also, disputes between 
labor and employers led to strikes, but 
business as a whole greatly expanded 
during the twenties—that is, until the 
great stock market crash of 1929. 

The depression that followed was 
world-wide. For this country, it was 
the most critical Americans had 
known. It came about to a large ex- 
tent because money was too easily 
borrowed, and both individuals and 
businesses piled up debts. When the 
price of industrial stocks fell suddenly, 
hundreds of thousands of investors 
and speculators were financially 
ruined. Banks began to close. Farm- 
ers lost land and city dwellers lost 
homes they had bought with borrowed 
money. Unemployment—reaching a 
peak of about 13,000,000—spread 
across the nation. 

President Herbert Hoover sought to 
restore business with relief for agri- 
culture, loans to industry, and other 
steps. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who took office in 1933, added a 
number of other plans under a “New 
Deal” program to assist Americans in 
all walks of life. 

Government spending and assistance 
stimulated business, but there was still 
heavy unemployment until the demand 
for arms in World War II set off a new 
round of industrial activity and full 
employment. —By ToM HAWKINS 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographic area. 


1. Famous river flowing through north- 
eastern Yugoslavia. 
2. Some people fear that increased gov- 
ernment spending will create further 
in the economy. 
8. Capital of Yugoslavia. 


4. Several lands in have 


been torn by riots lately. 

5. Popular name given to President 
Roosevelt’s program for combating the 
depression of the 1930’s. 

6. Like Yugoslavia, this nation has a 
long coastline on the Adriatic Sea. 

- —______ Maemillan is Britain’s 
Prime Minister. 

8. The of 1837 was the 

United States’ first major depression. 


9. Yugosiavia is a member of the 
Defense Pact. 





5};6)7;,8)9 












































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Guatemala. VERTICAL: 
1, Vanguard; 2. Columbia; 3. Iraq; 4. 
Britain; 5. Segni; 6. May; 7. Iran; 8. 
airlift; 9. Ganges. 








Readers Say— 











Our government class has read and 
discussed the article, “New Mid-Pacific 
State?” We find that the advantages of 
Hawaii’s becoming a state greatly out- 
weigh the disadvantages. The fact that 
she is quite a distance from the conti- 
nent has little bearing, due to speedy 
present-day transportation. As for de- 
fense, we would have to defend Hawaii 
whether she is a state or a territory. 


JEAN GILLENWATER, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia 


* 


Each year the United States sends bil- 
lions of dollars in foreign aid to coun- 
tries who are for us today and against 
us tomorrow. Wouldn’t it be wiser to 
= this money meeting the Soviet 
challenge in missiles and satellites? 

Mary CONCANNON, 
Milton, Massachusetts 


* 


I agree with Senator Clark, who wants 
a 6-billion-dollar federal program for 
urban development, and an increase in 
public housing units. We should clean 
up our slums, at all costs. This will not 

















hurt private contractors, who will still 
find a market for well-built homes. 


Jim KILLORAN, 


Owosso, Michigan 


* 


Perhaps the answer to Italy’s political 
a lies in her economic condition. 
f her standard of living could be raised, 
then maybe the people could agree on 
a stable government. 

BARBARA SMITH, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


Italy’s problems could be solved if its 
non-communist parties could get to- 
gether and form one party. This party 
would be better able to carry out long- 
range economic and political plans. 

EDWARD BOZICEVICH, 
Eveleth, Minnesota 


* 


I approve of the change in Senate 
Rule XXII, making it somewhat easier 
to limit debate. Senators can still dis- 
cuss bills for a reasonable length of 
time. It is not democratic when a small 
minority can effectively block the opin- 
ion of the majority. 

CARREN HERRING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
* 


I disagree with the letter of George 
Ropchinsky, favoring an honor system 
for high schools. I don’t think it would 
work. I agree with Anne Nuttall, who 
wrote, “Take the emphasis off grades 
and stress the gaining of knowledge.” I 
think this is the way to solve the prob- 
lem of cheating. 

KENNETH BURNSIDE, 
McDonald, Ohio 


* 


We as students should concentrate on 
improving our knowledge to the best of 
our abilities, instead of simply trying to 
get good grades, even if this means 
cheating. Also, if adults realized that 
success in life doesn’t require “keeping 
up with the Joneses,” dishonesty would 
be lessened. KAY SCHOONMAKER, 

Norwalk, California 


* 


(Address your letters to: Readers Say, 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K_ Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Refugees from Red China 
Crowd into Hong Kong 


Hong Kong, a British colony on the 
southeastern edge of Red China, is a 
haven for refugees from the big Asian 
communist country. It is estimated 
that a third of crowded Hong Kong’s 
2,600,000 inhabitants are Chinese who 
left their homeland to escape commu- 
The rate at which refugees 
continue to pour into the British col- 
shows the great amount of dis- 
content within Red China. 

Hong Kong is one of the free world’s 
last direct links with the Chinese com- 
Part of the colony includes 
land om the Chinese mainland, which 
is separated from Hong Kong island 
by a mile-wide strait. The entire col- 
the threat of 


forces. 


nism. 


ony 


munists. 


under constant 
nearby Red 
The rapid growth in Hong Kong’s 
the 
China has created 
Most of the colony’s 


ony is 


population since communists 


gained power in 


many problems. 
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HONG KONG, British colony, i 


for refugees 


s haven 
fleeing communist China 
Victoria, the 
capital, and a small area on the main- 


people are packed into 


land. Because there aren’t nearly 


enough homes to go around, many peo- 
the 
Victoria’s 


harbor, or 
build- 


ple live in junks in 
on the flat 
ings. 
With a total land area of about 390 
isn’t much room 
Hong Kong. So the 
buy most of its food 
source of 


roofs of 


square miles, there 
for farming in 
colony must 
The chief 
livelihood comes from shipping activi- 
Small industries are also spring- 
ing up. They are turning out tex- 
tiles, cement, and other products. 


abroad. area’s 


ties. 


Does Majority Leader 
Have Too Much Power? 


Is Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
exercising too much power over his 
Democrats in the Senate and 
preventing them from having an active 
voice in shaping party policies on 
Capitol Hill? Democrats are divided 
over this question, which was raised 
not long ago by Wisconsin Senator 
William Proxmire. 

Senator Proxmire and those who 
agree with him argue in effect: Sen- 
ator Johnson runs the Democratic side 
of the Senate without consulting the 
rank-and-file of his party. He seldom 
calls party caucuses (meetings) that 
would give each member a chance to 
discuss policies to be followed on Cap- 
ito] Hill. 

Democrats who take an opposing 
The Majority 


fellow 


view say: Leader has 


The Story of the 


responsibility to guide party programs 
through the Senate. Because of that 
body’s large membership, each law- 
maker can’t be given unlimited op- 
portunities to discuss party policies, 
But Senator Proxmire as well as every 
other senator has ample opportunities 
to voice his opinions on the floor of the 
Senate, as well as in private conversa- 
tions with leaders of that body. 


That Long Talked-of 
Summit Conference 


When British Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan went to Russia two 
weeks ago to confer with Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, there was 
considerable hope that the 2 leaders 
might reach preliminary agreeraents 
for western-Soviet talks on Berlin and 
the entire German question. 

Soon after arriving in Moscow, Mr. 
Macmillan spoke words that would pro- 
vide a real basis for peaceful coop- 
eration between the communists and 
the free world if both sides observed 
them. He said: 

“There is so much that we can do 
together that I hope we might be able 
to concentrate on things that unite us 
rather than on things that divide us. 
At least let us not add to the burdens 
of mankind by becoming victims of our 
own propaganda and misunderstanding 
each other’s aims and purposes. 

“Let us try and guide the world 
through the next generation in peace. 
Let us concentrate on the obvious truth 
that peace can be preserved while our 2 
great systems work in their various 
ways in parallel |and not in conflict | 
toward the general well-being of man- 
kind,” 

At first, negotiations between Mr. 
Macmillan and Premier Khrushchev 
were on a very friendly basis. But 
suddenly, the Soviet leader shocked the 
entire world by announcing that Rus- 
sia has no intention of negotiating 
with the western powers over divided 
Germany. He said the people of East 
and West Germany must solve their 
future themselves. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s statement. stiff- 
ened the attitude of the United States, 
Britain, and France. President Itisen- 
hower summed up the feeling of the 








Bros., Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
Sally Marlowe and clown Lou Jacobs. 


Allies when he said that the western 
nations “are not going to give one 
single inch” in upholding their rights 
and responsibilities in Europe, and es- 
pecially Berlin. 

Why did Mr. Khrushchev explode 
his bombshell in the midst of other- 
wise friendly discussions with the 
3ritish Prime Minister? A _ widely 
accepted answer is that he was trying 
a last-minute bluff to frighten the 
western powers out of Berlin. He 
knows that West Germany will be 
armed with nuclear weapons unless he 
can force the Allies to withdraw from 
that area. 

When the Soviet dictator saw that 
his bluff did not work but actually 
stiffened and further united the oppo- 
sition, there were signs that he might 
adopt a more compromising attitude. 
At the same time, Prime Minister 
Macmillan appeared convinced that a 
“summit” conference of the commu- 
nist and free nations should be held 
without delay—a meeting which 
Khrushchev has been urging for some 
time. The British leader now seems to 


SATELLITE TRACKING STATION. Technicians in Lockheed’s Missiles and 
Space Division laboratories at Sunnydale, California, monitor signals from U. S. 
satellites which provide weather information from outer space. 


ABC-TV 
ERNIE KOVACS (left) will be host tonight—Monday, March 9—when ABC-TV 
presents “Highspots of the Greatest Show on Earth” with acts from Ringling 


Among the featured performers will be cowgirl 
Hope you enjoy the show! 


feel that any conference without the 
top leaders being present—particu- 
larly Khrushchev—would be futile. 


Two Youth Organizations 
Celebrate Birthdays 


Two organizations for girls are cele- 
brating their birthdays this month. 
They are the Girl Scouts and the Camp 
Fire Girls. 

The Girl Scouts are observing their 
47th year of scouting activities in the 
United States. It was on March 12, 
1912, that the first troop was organ- 
ized by Mrs. Juliette Low, in Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Today, more than 2,500,000 girls 
between the ages of 7 and 17 are wear- 
ing the uniform of the American Girl 
Scouts. About 700,000 adult leaders 
contribute their time to the organiza- 
tion. 

The Camp Fire Girls, with nearly 
500,000 members, are celebrating their 
group’s 49th birthday. The organiza- 
tion was founded on March 17, 1910. 
Girls 7 years and older may join. 


Meet Public Figures 
On Radio and Television 


Here are some of the well-known 
leaders who have discussed the big 
issues of our day on radio or TV public 
affairs programs during the last 
month or two: 

College News Conference, Sunday, 
1:00 p.m., EST, ABC-TV. Moderator: 
Ruth Hagy. College student panelists 
have lately quizzed Arthur Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare; Democratic Senator Henry 
Jackson of Washington; Secretary of 
the Army Wilber Brucker. India’s 
Ambassador M. C. Chagla and labor 
leader Walter Reuther, among others, 
will soon appear on this program. 

Face the Nation, Sunday, 12:30 p.m., 
EST, ABC-TV. Moderator: Stuart 
Novins. Recent guests have included 
Democratic Senator John Kennedy; 
Republican Senator Kenneth Keating 
of New York; Cuban leader Fidel Cas- 
tro. 

Meet the Press, Sunday, 6:00 p.m., 
EST, NBC-TV. Moderator: Ned 
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Brooks. Soviet leader Anastas Mi- 
koyan and West Berlin Mayor Willy 
Brandt are 2 of the prominent person- 
alities who have appeared on this pro- 
gram since the first of the year. 
Capitol Assignment, Monday 
through Friday, 8:35 p.m., EST, MBS- 
Radio. Moderators: Charles Warren 
and Robert Hurleigh. A long list of 
leading members of Congress from 
both parties appear every month. 


Important News Items 
From Here and There 


Soviet-Iranian relations appear to 
be going from bad to worse. As we 
reported last week, Moscow recently 
broke off talks on a non-aggression 
pact with Iran. Later, the Middle 
Eastern land announced that she will 
sign a defense treaty with us: 

Following these developments, the 
Soviets greatly stepped up their radio 
propaganda war against Iran and her 
leader, Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. 
The Reds are now openly fomenting 
uprisings against the Shah, thus 
severely testing his leadership and his 
popularity among the Iranian people. 

Certain members of Congress are 
being criticized for employing rela- 
tives as staff members—a practice 
called “nepotism.” A number of law- 
makers have put their wives and other 
relatives on the public payroll as as- 
sistants or clerical workers. The pay 
for these helpers, which comes out of 
a special fund for office expenses, runs 
as high as $13,334 a year. 

The congressmen involved contend 
that the relatives on their payrolls are 
qualified and naturally take a special 
interest in the work. Critics charge 
that certain members of Congress 
turn down well-trained personnel in 
favor of relatives mainly for the pur- 
pose of increasing family incomes. 


Focus on Mounting 
Problems in Africa 
Stormy riots and demonstrations 


have swept over a number of African 
lands within recent weeks. In the 
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SEEING STARS is part of this worker’s job at New Jersey factory of Annin & 


Company, makers of U. S. flags since 1847. 


The plant is busy now filling orders 


for the new flag, which bears a 49th star for Alaska. 


French-supervised Congo Republic, 
bloody uprisings between rival tribal 
groups have made it difficult to get 
a new government under way there. 
Not long ago, France granted the 
Congo Republic a measure of self-rule 
as a first step toward possible com- 
plete independence in years to come. 

In the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, tribal wars and uprisings 
against white colonial rulers have 
caused widespread bloodshed of late. 
This central African land, which is 
supervised by Britain, is on the road 
to self-government. Most of the trou- 
ble there broke out in Nyasaland, 
where very little native self-rule has 
yet been established. 

Meanwhile, Africa is getting more 
and more attention in the United Na- 
tions. The UN General Assembly has 
been called back into session to con- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Judge (to witness): Was your friend 
in the habit of talking to himself when 
he was alone? 

Witness: To tell you the truth, Your 
Honor, I never was with him when he 
was alone. 


* 


One bureaucrat to another: “Well, if 
we made a blunder, don’t just stand 
there. Label it ‘Top Secret’ and file it 
away.” 
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JOHN FROST 
“How much actual combat experience 
have you had, Miss Jones?” 


The Minute Men of today are those 
who can make it to the refrigerator and 
back with a sandwich while the TV com- 
mercial is on. 

* 


Sign on a Texas farm fence: Hunters 
—Don’t shoot anything that doesn’t 
move. It may be my hired man. 


* 


“And now, gentlemen,” continued the 
congressman, “I wish to tax your 
memory.” 

‘Good grief,” muttered a colleague. 
“Why haven’t we thought of that be- 
fore?” 

* 


Many a home’ll be a quieter place, 
When kids can play in outer space. 


* 


Americans are getting stronger. 
Twenty years ago it took 2 people to 
carry $10 worth of groceries. Today a 
child can do it. 


* 


A noisy six-year-old was bothering the 
passengers on a transcontinental airliner 
in flight. He was running up and down 
the aisle shouting. 

Finally, one man looked up from the 
newspaper he was reading and said, 
“Son, why don’t you run outside and 
play?” 


sider the future of British and French 
Cameroons. Both London and Paris 
are encouraging self-government in 
the Cameroons, which they now con- 
trol under UN supervision. 

The purpose of the General Assem- 
bly meeting on this issue is to help 
Africans in the Cameroons work out 
a new government for their land, and 
to prevent bloodshed among rival 
groups there as independence draws 
near. 


Concern Mounts over 
Nuclear Fall-out 


There is growing concern both here 
and abroad over the increasing a- 
mount of radioactivity found in foods 
we eat. Not long ago, the British said 
they found excessive quantities of this 
deadly by-product of nuclear tests in 
wheat purchased from the United 
States. Norway and Japan, among 
other countries, have also detected 
substantial quantities of the atomic 
dust in farm products within recent 
months. 

About a week ago, University of 
Minnesota scientists declared that 
some of their state’s wheat now has 
1% times the amount of radioactivity 
considered to be a safe maximum dose 
for human beings. These scientists 
charge that the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission isn’t showing enough con- 
cern about the threat to us from the 
increasing concentration of nuclear 
dust in wheat and other foods. 

The AEC, meanwhile, says the in- 
crease of radioactivity in our foods is 
“not unexpected,” and is no cause for 
alarm. The federal agency insists 
that there isn’t enough of the nuclear 
dust present in farm crops to threaten 
our food supply at this time. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles in next week’s 
issue will deal with (1) labor-manage- 
ment bills before Congress, and (2) 
Israel. 





News Quiz 











Economic Questions 


1. Why can it be said that the average 
U. S. consumer wasn’t so well off in 1958 
as in certain previous years, even though 
average income per person set a new rec- 
ord? 

2. Early this year, was the total num- 
ber of unemployed 2,862,000; 4,724,000; 
6,944,000, or 12,330,000? 


3. Give at least 2 reasons why unem- 
ployment continues at a high level, 
though business conditions have im- 
proved. 


4. Present at least 2 arguments given 
by those who think it is necessary for 
the rate of America’s economic growth to 
be increased. 


5. By what principal means, according 
to this group, should the federal govern- 
ment seek to stimulate business activity? 


6. How does President Eisenhower feel 
about our present rate of progress and 
the government’s duties with respect to 
the economic system? 


7. What does he say about the effects 
of inflation? 


Discussion 


Do you or do you not believe that the 
present situation calls for strong govern- 
mental action to stimulate U. S. economic 
growth? Give reasons for your answer. 


Tito’s Country 


1. Briefly describe Yugoslavia. 


2. Trace the relationship between that 
country and the Soviet Union from the 
end of World War II to the present. 


3. How does Yugoslavia’s economy dif- 
fer from that of Russia? 


4. What does the rift between these 
communist lands prove concerning the 
Soviet aid program? 


5. Describe living conditions in Tito’s 
country. 

6. To what extent have we helped thit 
nation? 


7. Why do some Americans feel that 
we should not extend further aid to Yu- 
goslavia? 


8. What are the arguments put forth 
by those who think we should continue to 
help this Balkan land? 


1. Do you think that the neutral role 
which Yugoslavia is professing to follow 
in world affairs will make global peace 
more—or less—likely? Why? 


2. Is it your opinion that we should 
continue to extend aid to Tito? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What does the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission say about the reported increase 
of radioactivity in our food? 


2. Name several outstanding personal- 
ities who have recently appeared on radio 
and TV public affairs programs. 

3. Briefly describe what happened dur- 
ing British Prime Minister Macmillan’s 
visit to Moscow. In your opinion, is it now 
more, or less, likely that a satisfactory 
agreement will be worked out over Ger- 
many? Why? 

4. What is meant by “nepotism” and 
why is this term in the news? 


5. Tell of events in Africa that are 
putting the continent in the limelight. 


6. Why is Hong Kong jammed with so 
many people? 


References 


“Spotlight on ’59 Business,” 
week, December 15, 1958. 


“Yugoslavia’s Hybrid Economy,” PBusi- 
ness Week, August 16, 1958. 


Newa- 


Answers to Know That Word 


1. (ce) abolished; 2. (a) praised; 3. 
(b) charged with misbehavior in office; 
4. (d) extremely careful; 5. (b) differ- 
ent; 6. (b) straightforward; 7. (c) hos- 
tile. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


WITH AREA of 99,000 square miles, Yugoslavia is a bit larger than Wyoming. European land’s population is 18,000,000. 


Yugoslav Nation 


(Continued from page 1) 


make a living from farming. Though 
Yugoslavia is still a primitive land in 
substantial industrial 
been made in recent 
Supplies of iron ore, bauxite, 
and lead form the basis for 
further industrial growth. 

Tito and Russia. Right after World 
War II, this mountainous country was 
universally regarded as a Russian 
Its head man, Marshal Tito 

who took over the nation’s leader- 
ship at the war’s end—was a Moscow- 


many ways, 


progress has 
years. 


copper, 


puppet, 


trained Red. He modeled the Yugo- 
slay government after that of the 
Soviet Union. 


In 1948 a dramatic split took place. 
Tito insisted that his country would 
not tolerate Russian control. There- 
upon, Yugoslavia pursued an_ inde- 
pendent course. Despite the split, Tito 
insisted that he was as strong a com- 
but that this did not 
had to follow the 
Russian model of communism. 

The Soviet Union used extreme 
pressure to try to upset Tito’s govern- 
ment. Most of Yugoslavia’s trade had 
been with the Soviet Union and other 
lands. It was promptly 
causing hardship to 
Tito’s government might 


munist as ever, 


mean Yugoslavia 


communist 
cut off, 
Yugoslavia. 


great 


have fallen had not the United States 
and other western countries gone to 
his aid. 


Ve helped Tito because our leaders 
felt it would be to our advantage to 
keep his country independent, show- 
lands 
off the 


felt that 


Russian-dominated 
throw 
Moreover, we 
world conflict should break out, 
with one of Europe’s 
might be on our side. 
After 


ing other 
that they, 
Soviet 


if a 


too, could 


yoke. 


Y ugosla\ ia 
largest armies 


Changing climate. Russian 


dictator Joseph Stalin died in 1958, 
the new Soviet rulers tried to patch 
up relations with Tito. Diplomatic 


relations were resumed be- 
tween the 2 The top lead- 
ers of each nation exchanged visits. 
The Soviet Union agreed to help Yugo- 
lavia in its industrial program. 


and trade 
countries. 


But last spring, the Kremlin 
launched a new series of attacks on 
Tito. Moscow’s criticism boiled down 
to the same old story: that Tito in- 
sisted on following his own brand of 
communism, and that Yugoslavia, re- 
fused to acknowledge the Soviet 
Union’s leadership in world affairs. 

Russia later announced that it was 
going to “postpone” certain aid it had 
promised Yugoslavia. Moscow also 
put pressure on other communist coun- 
tries to punish Tito’s government. 
East Germany held back promised as- 
sistance. Czechoslovakia lagged in 
agreed-upon shipments of coking coal, 
badly needed in Yugoslavia. 

Economic friction. One thing which 
irritates the leaders of Russia and 
Red China is the way that Tito has 
swung away from the usual communist 


methods of controlling the economy. 
Attempts to force rural workers onto 
collective farms similar to those in the 
Soviet Union were abandoned by Tito 
several years ago. Today, 90% of 
farm land in Yugoslavia is in the 
hands of private farmers. In dispos- 
ing of their crops, they have far more 
freedom than do Russian or Chinese 
farmers. 

Even in its industries, Yugoslavia 
permits more independence than the 
Soviet Union or Red China do. Yugo- 
slav workers help to decide how much 
they will produce and how they will 
divide the profits. Individual indus- 
tries fix their own prices and wages to 
a considerable degree. 

It should not be concluded, however, 
that the Yugoslavs enjoy the same 
ways of life that Americans do. The 


i ae 


government still imposes many con- 
trols on the economy. Some political 
criticism is permitted, but, if it goes 
too far, drastic action is taken. Mil- 
ovan Djilas, formerly a close associate 
of Tito, was jailed after he publicly 
attacked the present regime. 

What it shows. The rift between 
Yugoslavia and Russia makes plain 
that there is still strong resistance 
within the communist bloc to Russian 
leadership. The example of Yugo- 
slavia—going its own independent 
way—is a reminder to other small 
communist nations that they, too, may 
be able to get out from under Soviet 
control. 

The split has also made plain that 
Soviet assistance is not—as Khrush- 
chev has claimed—‘“without strings”; 
that is, without any obligation on the 
part of the nation receiving it. When 
Yugoslavia refused to do exactly as 
Russia wanted, aid was “‘postponed.” 

This action, it is felt, is causing 
some of the so-called neutral lands 
that Moscow has been helping—India, 
Indonesia, and the United Arab Re- 
public, for example—to think twice 
before becoming too closely tied to 
Russia. Last fall, Marshal Tito toured 
the Middle East and southern Asia, 
strengthening Yugoslav ties with 
many of these neutral nations. 

Will Tito fall? Can and will Nikita 
Khrushchev be able to make Tito give 
in? Will the present Russian leader 
succeed where Stalin failed? 

Tito is in a much stronger position 
today than he was when Stalin tried 
to upset him. At that time, Yugo- 
slavia was still suffering from the 
effects of World War II, the economy 
was stagnant, and most of Yugo- 
slavia’s trade was with Russia and its 
satellites. 

Today, war damages have been 
largely repaired. Industries built up 
since World War II are beginning to 
prosper. Moreover, about half of 
Yugoslavia’s trade is now with the 
free nations of western Europe. 

To be sure, housing is in short 
supply, and factory wages are low. 
Few people possess the appliances that 
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YUGOSLAV FAMILY at lunch. U. S. surplus farm products help provide a sufficient but not varied diet for these people. 
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HEADED FOR BEACH, Yugoslavs. crowd streetcar in Dubrovnik, an:ancient city and famous resort on Adriatic coast 


Americans take for granted—vacuum 
cleaners, water heaters, refrigerators, 
and so on. Though manufactured goods 
are found in the stores, they are priced 
so high that most people can afford 
to buy only a comparatively few items 
with their modest incomes. 

It takes about 2 days’ pay for a 
factory worker to buy a man’s shirt. 
With a month’s pay, he can buy a new 
suit. 

As low as these living standards 
may seem, almost all Yugoslavs agree 
that conditions are much better than 
they were a few years ago, and slow 
improvement continues. While the 
people in this communist land lack the 
freedoms we associate with democ- 
racy, most of them realize they would 
have even fewer freedoms should Rus- 
sia upset their government and put 
its own puppets in power. 

The fact that Yugoslavia has been 
able to defy Moscow for so long a time 
makes some observers wonder if the 
Soviet Union is not afraid that, if she 
should attack Yugoslavia, there would 
be serious uprisings throughout her 
satellite empire. 

U. S. relations. Since the initial 
break between Russia and Yugoslavia 
in 1948, we have furnished more than 


1.6 billion dollars’ worth of aid to 
Tito’s nation. This includes both 
military and economic assistance, 


though military aid was stopped late 
in 1957. 

For the year ending next June 30, 
it is expected that Yugoslavia will re- 
ceive about $150,000,000 in U. S. eco- 
nomic assistance. It includes the sale 
of surplus food products worth about 
$95,000,000—soybean and cottonseed 
oil, wheat, cotton, and dry beans. A 
loan of about $22,000,000 will be used 


to build a fertilizer plant near the cap- 
ital city of Belgrade. The Russians 
had promised to finance this factory, 
but backed down on it later. 

Further aid? The matter of further 
aid for Yugoslavia during the next 
year is expected to come before Con- 
gress soon. It will undoubtedly touch 
off a controversy. Some Congressmen 
—for example, Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire and Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin—have 
been critical of the aid program to 


Yugoslavia. Those who want to shut 
it off argue: 
“The number of times that Tito 


and Moscow have quarreled and then 
made up would be laughable if the re- 
lations of these countries were not so 
involved in the deadly serious busi- 
ness of the cold war. It is perfectly 
safe to predict that these 2 commu- 
nist lands will work together again 
before long. After all, they agree.in 
general on the communist type of gov- 
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TITO of Yugoslavia 
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ernment and on the denial of demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

“Tito, it is plain, is a clever poli- 
tician who plays off one side against 
the other in the cold war. While he 
is wangling a lot of assistance for his 
country, he is giving nothing in re- 
turn—not even assurance that he 
would stand beside us in a showdown 
with Russia. Let’s save the millions 
we are extending to Tito, or at least 
channel the funds to loyal, free-world 
nations.” 

Others feel that our aid to Yugo- 
slavia is well worthwhile. Among 
those who have favored it in the past 
are Senator John Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts and Senator Alexander Wiley 
of Wisconsin. Arguments in favor of 
continued assistance follow: 

“The way that Tito has defied Rus- 
sia shows that he is determined to 
keep his country from falling under 
Soviet control. This is no trick be- 
tween the 2 communist lands, because 
Russia is losing much influence and 
support in its satellite lands, as a re- 
sult of Tito’s defiance. 

“The example of an independent 
Yugoslavia is a strong temptation to 
other Red nations to throw off the 
Kremlin’s control. Some day this 
spirit of independence may become so 
strong in eastern Europe that leaders 
of these communist lands—even Tito 
himself—may be forced to permit 
truly free elections. 

“Helping Tito doesn’t imply that we 
approve the way Yugoslavia is run. 
It simply indicates that it is to Amer- 
ica’s benefit to keep the Balkan land 
out of Soviet clutches.” 

This issue will be thrashed out by 
our lawmakers in coming weeks. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated February 9, 16, 23, and March 2. 








Seoring: If grades are to be caleu- 
lated on a percentage basis, we suggest 
that a deduction of 3 points be made for 
each wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. A criticism frequently made of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s defense 
plans is that (a) teo much money is 
allotted for missiles; (b) no attention is 
being given to coastal defense works; 
(c) too much emphasis is being placed 
on balancing the budget rather than on 
providing adequate defense; (d) not 
enough attention is being given to close 
military cooperation with Canada. 


2. A major cause of disagreement in 
recent months between the United States 
and the Republic of the Philippines has 
been the (a) immigration of large num- 
bers of Filipinos into America; (b) 
status of U. S. military bases in the 
Philippines; (c) relations between the 
Philippines and communist China; (d) 
move for admitting Hawaii as a state. 


3. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (FHA) helps families get homes by 
(a) lending money to the purchasers; 
(b) guaranteeing the loans which pur- 
chasers make from lending agencies; (c) 
providing the down payments on ap- 
proved houses; (d) furnishing the land 
on which homes are built. 


4. Russia has warned that, unless 
Allied troops are withdrawn from Ber- 
lin by May 27, she will (a) send Rus- 
sian troops into West Germany; (b) 
break off all relations with western coun- 
tries; (c) resume nuclear weapons tests; 
(d) turn over to East Germany the job 
of policing the routes used by western 
nations to get in and out of Berlin. 


5. A major reason for the strength 
of communist groups in Italy is (a) the 
extreme poverty of many Italians; (b) 
the presence of large numbers of Rus- 
sian troops in Italy; (c) the influence 
of communists in the high schools; (d) 
the large amounts of money lent to Italy 
by Russia since World War II. 


6. A recent agreement reached by 
Britain, Greece, and Turkey provides 
that the island of Cyprus will (a) be 
ruled by Britain for 7 years; (b) be 
united with Greece; (c) become an in- 
dependent republic; (d) be annexed by 
Turkey. 


= 


7. If Hawaii’s future status were to 
be determined by a vote of its people, 
this U. S. territory undoubtedly would 
(a) remain a territory, and not become 
a state; (b) be made a UN trust terri- 
tory; (c) become an independent na- 
tion; (d) become a state in the Union. 


8. The decline of the passenger busi- 
ness of the nation’s railroads has large- 
ly resulted from (a) increased competi- 
tion from other methods of transporta- 
tion; (b) the poor safety record of the 
railroads; (c) unfair and excessive rates 
charged by the railroads; (d) railway 
labor troubles. 


9. The most important exports of the 
Philippines are (a) hemp and jute; (b) 
sugar and coconut products; (c) chro- 
mite and nickel; (d) machinery and auto- 
mobiles. 


10. One reason for the lack of sta- 
bility of Italy’s government is that (a) 
many Italian people have no vote; (b) 
no one wants to be Premier; (c) no 
single party has a majority in Italy’s 
Parliament; (d) there is no way of re- 
moving an unpopular Premier, except by 
revolution. 


11. If admitted to the Union, Hawaii 
would be, in population and area, (a) 
among our smaller states, but not the 
smallest; (b) our smallest state; (c) our 


largest state; (d) among our larger 
states, but not the largest. 
12. The federal government’s activi- 


ties in housing (a) are limited to financ- 
ing low-cost public housing; (b) are lim- 
ited to helping city redevelopment proj- 
ects; (c) are limited to insuring loans on 
middle-priced homes; (d) include all the 
activities listed in this question. 


13. Under the present defense plans o 
the Eisenhower Administration, U. S. 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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production of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—ICBM’s—(a) would fall be- 
hind Russia’s production of these weap- 
ons in the next couple of years; (b) 
would soon match Russia’s production of 
the ocean-spanning missiles; (c) would 
exceed Russia’s production by a large 
margin; (d) would be discontinued for 
newer weapons. 


14. The problem of the future of Ber- 
lin is closely related to that of (a) unem- 
ployment in East and West Germany; 
(b) the reunification of Germany; (c) 
German membership in the UN; (d) 
German participation in the European 
Common Market. 


15. Among the principal methods of 
transportation used in the United States, 
the poorest safety record of recent years 
has been made by (a) railroads; (b) 
scheduled airlines; (c) automobiles; (d) 
buses, 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the statement. 


16. Improved relations have recently 
been worked out between the Republic of 
the Philippines and its World War II 
enemy, acai 

17. Most of the people on the island 
of Cyprus speak the _—. lan- 
guage. 

18. The capital of Hawaii is — 


19. Harold Macmillan, the —_—— 
of Britain, recently had meetings with 
Soviet leaders in Moscow. 


20. One of Italy’s most important ag- 
ricultural regions is the valley of the 
River, in the north. 


21. Madame Indira Gandhi has been 
chosen to head the Congress Party, larg- 
est political party in ; 

22. The 2 
two-thirds of 
Philippine 


account for 
area of the 
Mindanao and 


islands which 
the total 
Islands are 


23. In recent territorial elections in 
Hawaii, members of the - 


Party have won. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Adolfo Lépez Mateos 

25. J. W. Fulbright 

26. Archbishop Makarios 

27. Christian Herter 

28. Antonio Segni 

A. Premier of Italy 

B. Leader of Senate Republicans 


C. High official of U.S. State Depart- 
ment 


D. Chairman of U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 


E. Leader of Greek population in Cy- 
prus 


F. President of Mexico 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter preceding 
the word or phrase that makes the best 
definition of the word in italics: 


29. The defense chief was asked to 
elucidate his statement. (a) repeat; (b) 
take back; (c) make clear; (d) cut 
short. 


30. The propaganda campaign was a 
fiasco. (a) huge success; (b) financial 
burden; (c) temporary measure; (d) 
complete failure. 


81. Most congressmen gave the 
superficial attention. (a) careful; 
shallow; (c) thorough; (d) serious. 


82. Negotiations with the dictator 
were difficult because of the enigma sur- 
rounding his real goals, (a) mystery; 
(b) dishonesty; (c) inconsistency; (d) 
corruption, 


bill 
(b) 


33. The people could not condone the 
actions of the ambassador. (a) criticize; 
(b) excuse; (c) keep track of; (d) cor- 
rect. 


Jobs Are Plentiful 


XPANDING research programs in 
many fields, as well as the growing 
need for new instruments by indus- 
trial concerns, are creating many ad- 
ditional opportunities for instrument 
makers. 

If you choose this work, you will 
make special machine parts and in- 
struments used by industry and gov- 
ernment. Equipment you make is 
likely to range from simple gears to 
the intricate navigation systems used 
in missiles. In constructing these 
items, you will use lathes, milling ma- 
chines, and other devices, as well as 
various hand tools such as files and 
chisels. 

As an instrument maker, you will 
work from sketches or verbal instruc- 
tions given to you by engineers or 
scientists. You will be required to 
fashion the part or entire instrument 
called for by your instructions, using 
any of a number of materials such as 
wood, plastics, glass, rubber, steel, 
platinum, or silver. 

The instrument maker must be able 
to build and assemble an entire in- 
strument from start to finish. After 
he puts it together, he tests it to find 
out whether or not it performs the 
operation for which it was intended. 
In the larger industrial plants, a num- 
ber of instrument makers often work 
together as a team on a particular 
project. 

Products made by these skilled 
craftsmen must be extremely precise. 
Most of them are measured with mi- 
crometers and the finest optical de- 
vices, 

The majority of instrument makers 
work for firms that manufacture in- 
dustrial and laboratory equipment and 
optical products. Private and gov- 
ernment research centers, as well as 
the armed forces, also employ persons 
trained in this field. Hence, jobs are 
largely restricted to cities having 
major industrial plants and areas 
where research centers are located. 

Qualifications. A better-than-aver- 
age ability to do precise work with 
your hands is a “must” for success in 
this trade. In addition, you will need 
initiative, ingenuity, and resourceful- 
ness. 

Training. Take as many high school 
courses in science and mathematics as 
possible. You can become an instru- 
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Openings for Instrument Makers 


and Pay Is Good 


ment maker by first completing a 4- 
year apprenticeship program as a ma- 
chinist, and then getting another year 
or two of specialized training and ex- 
perience in this field. 

Or you can learn the trade through 
an apprenticeship program especially 
outlined for instrument makers which 
takes 4 to 5 years to complete. Still 
another plan is to take a vocational 
course in this field and then get prac- 
tical experience on the job. 

Regardless of which plan you follow, 
you will be required to spend some 
time studying such classroom subjects 
as mathematics, physics, and blueprint 
reading in addition to working with 
experienced men in the shop. 

Earnings. Pay scales vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and from 
job to job. Experienced workers gen- 
erally earn between $5,000 and $10,000 
or more a year. 

Facts to weigh. Job opportunities 
are plentiful and are expected to be so 
for years to come. In addition, most 
instrument makers work in pleasant 
surroundings that are kept clean and 
comfortable to make conditions favor- 
able for precision work. 

One disadvantage is the strain that 
comes from working long hours with 
complicated and delicate mechanisms. 
Also, the work involves some danger 
at times, particularly from flying ob- 
jects. 

More information. If possible, talk 
to instrument makers in your com- 
munity. You can obtain apprentice- 
ship information from one of the 2 
leading labor groups active in this 
field: The International Association 
of Machinists, and the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers. These unions have 
local offices in many cities. Check your 
telephone directory for the office near- 
est you. —By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Akihito—i-ké-hé-t6 

Anastas Mikoyan—i-ni-stas’ myi-ki- 
yan’ 

Chagla—chug-la 

Dubrovnik—d060’brév-nék 

José Maria Lemus—hé-za’ mi-ré’é 1é’- 
mus 

Michiko Shoda—mi-chi-k6 shé-da 

Milovan Djilas—mé'lé-vin jé'las 

Nyasaland—ni-4s’a-land’ 

Willy Brandt—vil'i brant 


A “Must” Quality for 


Successful Living 
By Clay Coss 


OMEONE once made this remark: 
“You can accomplish anything if 
you have patience. You can even carry 
water in a sieve—if you wait until it 
freezes.” 

The same idea has been expressed 
many times over the years by a num- 
ber of famous people: 

William Penn—‘Patience and dil- 
igence, like faith, remove mountains.” 

Benjamin Franklin—‘He who can 
have patience can have what he will.” 

J. G. Holland, well-known writer and 
editor of the 19th century—“There is 
no great achievement that is not the 
result of patient working and wait- 
ing.” 

Yes, patience has always been a 
great virtue and asset. It is even more 
valuable in our tense, complex civiliza- 
tion than it was in the past. As the 
world becomes more densely populated, 
people are brought closer together. 
Nerves are more likely to become 
frayed—tempers aroused. 

Impatience while driving cars or 
walking along the streets can result 
in crippling or death. Careers can be 
wrecked if individuals who have the 
ability to master a vocation become 
restless or discouraged and give up 
before they complete their training. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, through pa- 
tience and hard work, made a great con- 
tribution to American life 


Friendships can be broken if those in- 
volved in them are hasty in passing 
judgments. 

In short, patience can be of great 
help to us time and again in our every- 
day lives. A person cannot just sit 
back and wait for his goals and dreams 
to be realized automatically. But if 
he combines work and effort with pa- 
tience, he can, within reason, “have 
what he will.” 





What public issues are topmost in 
our minds? Dr. George Gallup sought 
the answers to this question in one of 
his polls of opinion. Here are the 
results: 

More Americans are concerned with 
peace than any other single issue. 
After that are the rising cost of living, 
school integration, unemployment, and 
national defense. 

Another national survey was made 
to check favorite American recrea- 
tional activities. Solving crossword 
puzzles ranks first, After that come 
checkers, bingo, and card games. 
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